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PYRAMID DATE OF ERECTION. 
PyRAMID OBSERVATORY — TRANSIT TRENCHES. 


N the east side of the great Pyramid are four great 
trenches, whose peculiar location and structure warrant 

the belief that they held an important place in the construc- 
tion and use of the marvellous monument with which they 
were connected at the date of erection. They were evidently 
connected with a building that answered the purpose of a 
Royal Observatory. Large blocks of finely polished granite 
now lie abundantly on the south side of the pavement, whilst 
the building itself had evidently a beautiful and well-finished 
basalt pavement for its foundation. The pavement was origi- 
nally about 175 feet square, and the four trenches were also 
about 175 feet in length. The whole structure was placed 
about midway between the northern and southern boundaries. 
It was evidently a magnificent work, covering more than one- 


third of an acre. The blocks of basalt had been sawn accu- 
rately, so as to fit with easy adjustment, and laid on a bed of 
limestone of very fine quality. About one-quarter still re- 
mains im situ. The granite building forming the observatory 
was erected on this basalt pavement, and the four trenches 
were outside, and on the north-east side of the pavement and 
building. They were placed fan-like, or like the spokes of a 


wheel radiating from the observatory building as from a centre. 
The two main trenches were placed on the north and on the 
south sides of the building, due north and south in the merid- 
ian. The third trench was on the east side of the platform 
running due E.N.E. ; and the fourth trench was on the same 
side running N.N.E. The trenches are cut in solid rock from 
10 to 20 feet deep, gradually sloping. The east end is a very 
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narrow slit, about the width now used in our modern observa- 
tories, so that the full face of the sun would just cover the 
width of the narrow slit, so as to confine the solar rays within 
narrow limits, as it rose in the eastern horizon. And as all the 


trenches point direct to the centre and middle of the square 
platform where the granite observatory stood, this may be 
taken as evidence that they were designed to bear certain 
definite relations to each other; each having a definite use and 
work to perform, like the different transit and equatorial in- 
struments in our modern observatories—and specifically in 
relation to the Great Pyramid. They evidently had an astro- 
nomical bearing on the work and construction of the pyramid. 

In a previous article on the “Builders of the Pyramid” in 
April Bistia, we showed that the scientists and astronomers of 
the Temple of the Sun at On or Heliopolis were the architects 
and erectors of this building, and therefore were also the de- 
signers of this observatory, and conducted all the scientific 
operations of making these trenches, and using the most per- 
fect methods of making transit observations of stars and 
planets, and determining their declinations, right ascensions, 
longitudes, and obliquity of the ecliptic, and recording them 
so as to fix the dates of notable events in the heavens above 
and earth beneath, and thus determine the horoscope and 
chronology of private and public events at the time of occur- 
rence. 

In former articles (September, 1898, p. 135, and January, 
1899, p. 241), we gave the elements built into the very structure 
of the Sphinx and Pyramid as follows : 

“That the Entrance Passage angle at the mouth of passage 


is 26° 33' 54”, and as the latitude of the pyramid is 29° 58’ 51”, 
the declination of the Sun at the date of erection would be 12° 
54 48”, 0261, its azimath would be 75° 58’ 17”.7075, right ascen- 
sion 30° 57’ 21”.9373, longitude 33° 17’ 35”.2198, and obliquity of 
ecliptic 24° 1’ 26”.4552. These results are built into the very 
structure of the Pyramid and Sphinx, and in the Observatory 
and Trial Trenches, in front of the Pyramid.” We will now 
show that these elements are also in the trenches. They were 
evidently built with refined artistic and scientific accuracy. In 
the middle of the square pavement are now seen large hewn 
blocks of granite, as if a central granite edifice, tower, gnomon 
or observatory, had been there as a central place of observa- 
tion, where all observations made in the trenches were concen- 
trated and recorded. 
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The axes of the North and South Trenches were clearly de- 
signed for transit observations in the meridian, and to be used 
as meridional axes, for the observation of planets and stars 
during their transit across the meridian. The E.N.E. trench 


was used for observations on the Sun at its rising on the date 
of the summer solstice, to determine its azimuth of the given 
altitude of the angle at the mouth of entrance passage 26° 33’ 
54’.1; whilst the N.N.E. trench determined the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic at the same moment of time. These trenches, there- 
fore, fixed the date and epoch of observation. Prof. W. M. F. 
Petrie, in his magnificent work, “Temples and Pyramids of 
Gizeh ” (p. 68), makes the azimuth of the E.N.E. trench 75° 58’ 
23”, but the true angle is 75° 58’ 17”.7075 as I have given it. 

26° 33'54".1 . . 9.6989696 Angle of passage. 

29° 58’ 51” .  « 9.6987182 Latitude of Pyramid. 

75° 58 17.7075 . 9.3976878 Azimuth. 

Which proves that the E.N.E. trench points to the Sun at its 
rising at the summer solstice. All the trenches not in the 
meridian are on the N.E. side of the basalt pavement and ob- 
servatory, which clearly proves they were designed to receive 
the solar rays at its rising in the N.E. The following are the 
actual angles of the trenches. 

S Trench to Prime Vertical, . . 90° 00’ 00” 
P.V.to E.N.E. Trench, . . . . 14° 1’ 42”.2925 
E.N.E. to N.N.E. Trench, . . . 51° 51, 14”.3 
N.N.E. to S. axis meridian line, 24° 1' 26".4551 
Thence to N. axis—west variation, 5’ 36.9524 
180° 00’ 00” 

So that the trenches cover angles equal to half a circle or 
180°, built into their very structure beyond doubt or dispute. 
For determining the angle of the entrance passage we have 
the following: Problem.—To find the altitude of the Sun when 
it is on the Prime Vertical, and exactly east of an observer at 
the mouth of the entrance passage of the Pyramid, the decli- 
nation and latitude being known : 

12° 54’ 48.0260 . . . . . 9.3492329 declination. 
ag° 5851” . . . . . . «9,6987182 latitude. 
26° 33° 54".1 . . . . « « 9.6505147 altitude. 

The sun is (9g0°—51° 51’ 14”.3—29° 58’ 51”==) 8° 9’ 54”.7 south 
of the equator when its rays first strike and illuminate the 
north face of the Pyramid at noon, after winter solstice, or 
nearly one month before the vernal equinox. 
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The Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and the date 2782 B. c. corre- 
sponding thereto, can be placed in a very small compass, prov- 
ing that it is built into the very structure of the trenches: 
75° 58’ 17”.7075—51° 51’ 14”.3—(west variation from the north) 
5’ 36".9524=24° 1’ 26".4551. Prof. Petrie (p. 58) makes it 24° 1’ 
19".7. Perhaps the simplest and most direct demonstration is 
furnished by a diagonal vertical section of the Pyramid. The 
inclination of each face plane is 51° 51’ 14”.3; therefore, the 
terminal angle at the top or apex will 96° oo’ 22”.6. But the 
Pyramid has a westerly twist or deviation in going upwards, 
which is greatest at the base, 5’ 36”.9824, and least at the top or 
apex 5’ 23”.204, making a general angle at the apex 96° 5’ 
45”.8204. Its half is 48° 2’ 52”.9102. So that each side, or half 
the angle of the diagonal vertical section of the Pyramid rep- 
resents the extreme limits of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, or 
a range of 24° 1’ 26”.4551 above and below the equatorial plane. 
This result, by actual construction alone, is seen to be built 
into the very masonry of the Pyramid beyond dispute, and 
indicates its date and epoch of erection, namely 2782 B. c. 

In a geometrical sense, control over the accuracy of this cal- 
culation is expected on the principle that the place where one 
of the inclined edges touches the equatorial plane, is twice as 


far from the foot of the vertical axis as the inclined edge to 
the same axis. Thus: 


Inclination of plane, . . §1° 51’ 14”.3—=.7853982 
Inclination of edge, . . 76° 17’ 31".4—=.3926991 
This is a very important and useful corrective and test prin- 
ciple, as it gives us control over the accuracy of both calcula- 
tion and measurements of fundamental planes. By means of 


these planes the royal architect has clearly,indicated the Ob- 


liquity of the Ecliptic at the date and epoch of the erection of 
the Great Pyramid. And by this simple expedient got rid of 
all doubt, dispute, difficulty and confusion in the simplest and 
most obvious manner. In a geometrical sense, he well knew 
that he had the power to give the Pyramid, as a quadratic oc- 
tohedron figure, any azimuthal change of position he might 
desire, or the occasion require, to the extent of 45° if neces- 
sary. But the case required only a slight westerly change of 
5 36.9524, which would then clearly indicate to all future time, 
and to all intelligent scientists and geometricians, by the ob- 


liquity of these stone planes to the equator of the Pyramid, 
what the Obliquity of the Ecliptic was in his day, 2782 B.c. 
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Prof. Petrie (p. 58) makes the westerly variation 5‘ 497", or . 
about 5’ 42“. 

So that there is abundant proof, in manifold ways, of the 
most reliable aud tangible kind, that the date of erection, 2782 
B.C., is built into the very structure of the Sphinx, Great Pyra- 
mid and the great trenches, and that the same date belongs to 
all three structures. It is also notable, that the date 2782 B.c. 
is the epoch of the Sothic year cycle, and in all probability 
these structures were designed to commemorate and record 
that epoch also. 

Then again, the optical axis of the underground or rocky 
subterranean part of the Descending passage has an azimuth 
of 3 18.91 west of north. Prof. Petrie (p. 58), makes it 3 
44‘=10", or 3° 34", but he admits that the straightness of the 
passage is roughly inaccurate. Hesays(p. 57): “ For the total 
length of the entrance passage down to the subterranean rock- 
cut part, only a rough measurement by the 140-inch poles was 
made, owing to the encumbered condition of it.” The true 
azimuth value is 3‘ 18.91 west of north as given above. The 
royal architect has placed the optical axis of the passage to the 
west of the celestial pole, so that a polar star could only be 
seen west of the pole, in the exact position and place where the 
ancient polar star, Alpha Draconis, stood when it reached its 
highest altitude and came nearest to the position of the pole 
of the heavens in the year 2782 B.c. The optical axis of the 
passage, as we see it to-day, is therefore out of position and 
west of the meridian by 3‘ 18“.91, to memorialize that event ; 
for from that year the star passed away from the east to the 
west side of the pole, and is now far away to the west. And as 
this is the only star in the heavens that can ever go so near 


that polar position, or ever will go so near, it was a matter of 
considerable moment and importance to place the date and 
epoch of so notable an occurrence on record for the benefit of 
future ages; so that any notable change or changes in the 
starry firmament might be detected by future observers. 

We could multiply the evidence a hundred fold, to prove the 
fact here given, that the true and only date or epoch of the 
Great Pyramid is 2782 3.c., and that no other date will agree 
with the manifold evidence built into the very structure of 
these wonderful works of art and skill by the ancient scientists 
of the Temple of the Sunat Heliopolis. But our limited space 
in the Bistia will not justify the extension. 

Hollidayburg, Pa. S. Beswick, C. E. 
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LIGHT FROM THE East, OR THE WITNESS OF THE MONUMENTS, 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY oF BisBLicaL ARCHA- 


oLocy. By. Rev. C. J. Batt, M. A. 


This very finely gotten up quarto is by far the fullest and 
most comprehensive account of recent Oriental research and 
discovery, so far as these are calculated to throw light on the 
text and meaning of Scripture, that has yet been published. 
It covers the whole field of modern archeological discovery in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria and Egypt. Its three hundred and 
thirty illustrations, including thirty colored plates, are accurate 
reproductions of Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, North Syrian, 
and Pheenician antiquities, and will prove invaluable to the 
student who is deprived of the higher-priced works. The half- 
tone illustrations are mostly from photograph reproductious of 
the originals, but there are many illustrations made from draw- 
ings by Mr. W. H. Rylands, the secretary of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. Of special interest are the full series of 
Hyksos and Hittite monuments, and a most valuable collection 
of contemporary typical portraits of the archaic race of Baby- 
lon (Accadians and Sumerians), of the races of Egypt and the 
countries lying between the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Nile. 

The work takes up the Mesopotamian documents which illus- 
trates Genesis, the Asiatics in Egypt, Egypt and Syria, the 
Pharoahs in Syria, Israel in Egypt, scenes from Egyptian life, 
the Exodus, Old Testament ethnography, the so-called monu- 
ments of the Hittites, Assyrian warfare and military engines, 
Sennacherib, ancient monuments of the period of the captivity 
of Judah, and Phcenician monuments. 

This book is not a compilation, but contains a great amount 
of original matter bearing on the history and development of 
Semitic religion, literature and civilization. The author is a 
well-known Assyrian scholar, and he takes nothing second- 
hand, therefore the very original views he advances regarding 
many mooted points will appeal to scholars, as well as intelli- 
gent students of the Bible. The ancient texts (which are 
printed line by line according to the originals), have been made 
directly from the originals by the author. 

A notable result of the author’s original studies, will be 
found in his illustrated account of the origin and development 
of the Phcenicio-Hebrew alphabet (the parent of the alphabet 
of western Europe), which Mr. Ball shows to be traceable 
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rather to a Babylonian source than to the Egyptian source so 
long and somewhat blindly accepted on the authority of De 
Rougé. 


In 1859 the noted French Egyptologist, Emanuel de Rougé, 
read a paper before the Academie des Inscriptions, in which he 
showed that the immediate prototypes of the Semitic letters 
must be sought, not as had hitherto been attempted, among the 
hielogyphic pictures of the Egyptian mouuments, but among 
the curious characters which the Egyptians had developed out 
of their hieroglyphs, and which were employed for literary 
and secular purposes, the hieroglyphs being reserved for monu- 
mental and sacred uses. After M. de Rougé’s death, a 
rough draft of the original memoire was found among his 
papers, and fifteen years after his death, this was edited as 
published by his son, under the title of Memotre sur l'origine 
de lalphabet Phénecian. In this work M. de Rougé sets forth 
with great minuteness the considerations which have led him 
to adopt each of his identifications. Until the publication of 
this work, the origin of the Semitic alphabet was deemed by 
the highest authorities to be an unsolved, if not an insoluble 
problem. But now, scholars, such as Max Muller, Sayce, 
Lenormant, Maspero, Ebers, Peile, Mahaffy, and others have 
pretty generally agreed, not only as to the source from which 
the Semitic alphabet was obtained, but also as to the special 
place, mode, and period in which it must have originated. But 
there have been others who did not take kindly to M. de 
Rougé’s views. Such scholars as Professors Lagarde, and Robert- 
son Smith, Mr. R. S. Poole, and others have been among the 
fiercest of de Rougé’s assailants. How successful Mr. Ball has 
been in combatting the theory of M. de Rougé we must leave 
the reader to discover. 

Mr. Ball derives the Phcenicio-Hebrew alphabet from the old 
lineal and primarily pictorial script of Shumar or Shinar, rather 
than from the Egyptian hieratic character. Mr. Ball believes 
that the contiguity of Babylon, Syria, Egypt, and the immemo- 
rial intercourse with each other, is corroborated by the still ac- 
cumulating evidence for the Babylonian origin of the vast 
system of the Chinese characters and the probable derivation 
of the Egyptian writing and even language from the same ulti- 
mate source. He believes that it is probable that alphabetic 
writing is based on a simplification of the same primitive sys- 
tem. He urgesin favor of his hypothesis (1), that the hiero- 
glyphic or pictorial origin of writing in general is now almost 
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universally recognized by those who have given special atten- 
tion to the subject; (2), that the old Persian cuneiform writing 
supplies an actual instance of alphabetical development from 
the Assyro-Babylonian syllabic system ; (3), that the ancient 
Egyptian system, which probably started from a Babylonian 
basis, has already developed a set of some twenty-five strictly 
alphabetical signs, which it uses in combination with pictorial 
syllabic symbols and determinatives; (4), that the Cypriote 
syllabary obviously expressed an intermediate stage between 
the pictorial or ideographic indication of entire words, and the 
alphabetic indication of elementary sounds; and (5), that the 
Japanese alphabet or syllabary of seventy-two open syllables, 
with the vowels a, ¢, 7, 0, u, and the diphthongs az, au, is his- 
torically known to have originated in abridgements and con- 
tractions of more or less complex Chinese ideographs. Mr. 
Ball gives a comparative table which exhibits both the Egyp- 
tian and the Babylonian theory. 

In regard to the so-called monuments of the Hittites, Mr. 
Ball is rather skeptical. He considers the system of writing 
as probably not altogether unconnected with the original pic- 
torial script of Babylonia. The picture characters are lost, 
and we possess only their lineal offspring. A number of illus- 
trations of Hittite inscriptions are given. 

Says Mr. Ball: “I sincerely envy those readers to whom 
these illustrations of the Bible, derived from earlier and con- 
temporary sources, will come invested with all the charm of 
the novel and unexpected. They will find the sacred writings 
with which they are familiar acquiring fresh force, significance, 
and value, by comparison and contrast with the literary re- 
mains and monumental records of the great empires and 
peoples which so powerfully affected the fortunes of Israel. 
Their Old Testament will become to them a New Testament 
in the light of Oriental Archeology. It is hoped that the 
number of cuneiform and other texts with translations, and the 
accurate reproductions of hundreds of Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, North Syrian, and Phoenician antiquities here brought 
together for the first time within the compass of a handy vol- 
ume, may recommend the book to scholars and teachers as well 
as the intelligent student of our English Bible.” 

The book closes with a new and complete list of the Proper 
Names in the Bible, with their significance in the original lan- 
guages, eg., Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Phoenician, etc., 
and with parallels with the Ze// ¢e/-Amarna tablets. The vol- 
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ume is dedicated by the author to his friend Professor Fritz 
Hommel. 

(London: Eyre & Spottswood. New York: E.&J. B. Young 
& Co., 7 West 18th Street. Small 4to, pp. 380. Price, $6.00.) 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 
THe ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE following particulars from the reports presented at the 
recent annual meeting will be found to summarize the 
situation : 

The excavations determined upon last year on the historical 
site of Tell-es-Safi, supposed, since 1857, by many Biblical stu- ] 
dents to be the ancient Gath (cf. Colonel Conder’s valuable 
notes, Quarterly Statement, 1880, pp. 214-221, Professor G, A. 
Smith’s “ Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 227, and 
Sir Charles Warren’s article “Gath,” in the second volume of 
Hastings’s “ Dict. of the Bible,” 1899, pp. 113, 114), have been 
successfully begun, and are now being carried out by the Fund 
under Dr, Bliss and Mr. Macalister. 

After returning from his visit to America, and seeing his 
volume on the excavations at Jerusalem through the press, Dr, 
Bliss proceeded to Palestine, and arrived at Jerusalem on 
August 3oth, 1898, where he was joined by Mr. Macalister. 

The area of 10 kilometres within which excavations by the 
Fund have been sanctioned by the Sublime Porte for two years } 
includes the three ancient sites Tell Zakariya (Survey, “ Me- 
moirs,” vol. ii, p. 441), Tell-es-Safi (¢d., pp. 415, 416, 440), and 
Tell-ej-Judeiyideh (Survey, ‘“ Memoirs,” vol. iii, p. 291), each 
situated at one of the three angles of a hollow triangle with 
its apex towards the south at the last-mentioned Tell. After 
a careful reconnoissance of the ground it was decided to com- 
mence operation at Tell Zakariya. “The place has every ap- 
pearance of being an ancient and important site, though as yet 
unidentified” (Memoirs,” vol. ii, p. 441). Work was here 
‘carried on from October 26th until Christmas (when the rains 
rendered it impossible for a time), and was resumed on March 
.2oth, and continued for five weeks, till April 22nd, after which 
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the exploring party moved on to Tell-es-Safi, which lies about 
five miles due west of Tell Zakariya. 

Dr. Bliss sends the following general account :— 

“Tell Zakariya is a hill rising 350 feet above the Vale of 
Elah, which sweeps around its eastern and northern sides. It 
stands about half way in a direct line between Jerusalem and 
Ascalon, being in the heart of the Shephelah, or low hilly 
country, that lies between the Maritime Plain and the high 
Central Range. The summit is fairly flat, and has a generally 
triangular shape, measuring from base to apex about 1,000 feet, 
with a maximum breadth of about 400 feet. At the south-east 
corner is ‘a raised area (as at Tell Jezer) on which apparently 
the citadel once stood ’ (“ Memoirs,” vol. ii, p. 441). 

“T would once more here emphasize the invaluable assistance 
given to excavators in Palestine by the researches in pottery 
made by Dr. Petrie at Tell-es-Hesy in 1890. The results he 
arrived at there were amply confirmed in the more extended 
excavations afterwards conducted on the same site. With this 
key in our hands, from a merely superficial survey of the pot- 
tery of Tell Zakariya and of the heaps of fragments there col- 
lected, I inferred that the place had been inhabited in Jewish 
times, and that the Roman occupation had been brief. How 
fully these inferences were confirmed will be seen from the 
summary of the excavations. 

“On the raised portion we have found a large fortress, of 
irregular shape, measuring 220 feet on the west side, and about 
120 feet on the north. The walls are about 6 feet thick, built. 
without mortar. At the angles are four towers, with two extra 
towers on the northern and western sides, all proved to have 
been of later construction than the main walls. This building 
stands upon the rock to a height varying from 16 feet to about 
20 feet; the top of its ruined walls crops outin places from the 
present surface of the soil. About half the area included has 
been examined to the rock. The débris thus exhumed has 
been proved to consist of two strata: one a pre-Israelite stra- 
tum, in which the foundations of the fortress were sunk; and 
the other a Jewish stratum, slightly disturbed in Roman times. 
The fortress thus may possibly be the work of King Rehoboam,,. 
who built so many cities for defence.’’ 

[Their names are given in 2 Chron. xi, 6-10, and they formed 
a girdle of fenced cities around Jerusalem. Socoh, Gath, 
Lachish, Azekah, and Hebron are among them. This line of 
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fortresses, which protected Jerusalem on the west and south, 
was forced by Sheshonk, the first king of the twenty-second or 
Bubastite dynasty, when, in Rehoboam’s fifth year, he took 
Jerusalem (2 Chron. xii, 2-5), as Jeroboam’s ally and former 
friend in Egypt. His well-known record of that invasion, with 
a long list of captured Jewish forts (most of which have been 
identified by Colonel Conder, Quarterly Statement, 1893, pp. 
245-246), is inscribed on the walls of Karnak. | 

“In the lowest stratum, near the rock, was found a buried 
jar, broken but in situ, containing, among other Egyptian amu- 
lets, scarabs of Thothmes III and his great-grandson Amen- 
hotep III” [the fifth and eighth kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and both conquerors of Palestine. It was the son of 
the latter monarch to whom the Tell-el-Amarna tablets were 
addressed. These Pharaohs reigned about 300 years before the 
Exodus, and about 600 years before Sheshonk and Jeroboam]. 
“ Jar-handles inscribed in Hebrew ‘ Belonging to the King of 
Hebron’ and ‘Belonging to the King of Shocoh’ also oc- 
curred.” [Rather translate, “For the King. Hebron”; “For 
the King. Shecoh”; ¢. ¢., “ Forthe King’s service,” ‘‘ made at, 
or sent from, Hebron and Shocoh.”] “ Pre-Israelite and Jewish 
pottery was found in large quantities. Objects in stone, bronze, 
iron, andclay were numerous. 

“The excavations of about half of the interior of the fort- 
ress proved that this was merely an enclosere for the protec- 
tion of houses within. Ona site where stone was always the 
main material of construction, exact plans of the various occu- 
pations cannot be given as in the case of aseries of mud-brick 
towns, where one set of buildings rises from the ruins of an- 
other, but a study of the walls, floorings, pit-ovens, etc., of Tell 
Zakariya has proved that there were at least four mutually ex- 
cluding occupations. The Roman pottery was very scarce, 
consisting of only 2 to 3 per cent. of the fragments found toa 
maximum depth of 7 feet. 

“In a brief summary it is impossible to go into details and 
proofs, but my reports have shown that the place was founded 
in pre-Israelite times, twice fortified in the Jewish period, and 
inhabited for a brief time by the Romans. What, then, is this 
place? From topographical considerations it has been identi- 
fied with the Azekah of Scripture by Vande Velde, Sir George 
Grove, and Sir Charles Wilson (Articles ‘Azekah’ and ‘ Vale of 
Elah,’ Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ vol. i, pp. 304 and 8go, ed. 
1893). 
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“Before leaving Tell Zakariya, I must refer to the indefati- 
gable zeal of Mr. Macalister in examining the numerous rock- 
cut chambers in the slopes of the Tell.” [Some of these may 
perhaps have contained “the stores of victual, of oil and wine,” 
mentioned 2 Chron. xii, 11.] “Oue system has at least 49 rooms 
connected by shafts and creep-passages, of which he has made 
careful plans and sections. The exploration of these was com- 
plicated by the débris with which they are partly filled, and 
by the foul atmosphere lurking in their recesses. 

“T am bound also to refer to the Tell Zakariya workmen, and 
to the villagers in general. Between us and them there exists 
a feeling of genuine friendship and cordiality The invitations 
to dinner were almost embarrassing in their frequency, and we 
were obliged to acknowledge our obligations in one grand fare- 
well party, when some 80 people sat in groups in the moonlight, 
and partook of roast lamb, rice, and other simple fare. 

“On May 4th, after a slight interruption, due to ill-health 
and other reasons, we broke ground at Tell-es-Safi (which is 
about 600 feet lower than Tell Zakariya, but still 700 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean), and have worked there con- 
tinuously till June rath, the date of writing. Owing to the 
stagnant water which usually is found in the stream-bed all 
through the summer and autumn, Tell-es-Safi has an evil repu- 
tation for malaria, well justified by the debilitated appearance 
of the inhabitants. Fortunately this is a singularly healthful 
year, and thus far we have not suffered. Moreover, the weather 
has been exceptionally cool, and our camp is open to every 
breeze of heaven. The importance of this site has struck 
every one travelling through the district. Its white cliffs on 
the north are visible from a long distance. Its strategic quali- 
ties were recognized by the Crusaders who erected here in 1144 
a.D., the fortressof Blanche-Garde (Alba specula), which doubt- 
less took its name from these same white cliffs. It was dis- 
mantled by Saladin in 1191 a.p., and had apparently four 
towers of equal height. The cliffs rise from the river-bed some 


150 feet, and from their top the ground slopes rapidly upwards 
for another 150 feet to the Wely, dedicated to el Khudr, which 
crowns the southern end. The summit has not the flat surface 
of Tell Zakariya, but slopes down from the Wely to the north- 
east plateau. On plan the summit has the shape of the moon 
in its first quarter. The boundary of the ancient city on the 
south, east, and west has been determined by the discovery of 
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a massive rampart which, by its construction, must antedate 
Crusading times. The town was irregular in shape, measuring 
about 400 yards in maximum length and about 200 yards in 
maximum breadth, and thus contained a space about six times 
the size of the fort on Tell Zakariya. The city walls are 12 feet 
thick, built without mortar, like those at Tell Zakariya, but 
they are twice as thick, and twice as high ; they are preserved 
in places to a height of 33 feet, and show a system of buttresses 
regularly spaced. They rest not on the rock, but on some 6 
feet to 10 feet of débris, which is characterized by very early 
pre-Israelite pottery. As their massive foundations must have 
been sunk in a considerable quantity of soil we gather that 
they were not erected much before Jewish times. The gate 
has still to be found. Unfortunately the area within the an- 
cient city is so encumbered by cemeteries and by the modern 
village that the space available for excavation is limited. How- 
ever, shafts sunk in the accessible portions soon revealed the 
nature and depth of the accumulation. A large clearance to 
the rock on the north-east plateau has proved the existence of 
four strata of débris; a pre-Israelite stratum on the rock earlier 
than the lowest stratum of Tell-Zakariya; a later pre-Israelite 
stratum ; a stratum coinciding with Jewish times ; and a Cru- 
sading stratum. These results were obtained mainly by the 
study of thousands of potsherds and confirmed by associated 
objects. According to the testimony of the pottery the place 
appears to have had a continuous history from the eighteenth 
to the fourth century B.c., to have been founded long before the 
conquest of the land by Joshua, and to have been inhabited 
continuously till a late Jewish period, when it was deserted till 
the time of the Crusaders. 

“Chance is a favouring element in excavation. Often the 
excavator while searching for one thing finds another. In 
tracing the ancient wall we found one portion buried by an old 
rubbish heap, on which, curiously enough, the modern rubbish 
heap is superimposed. The older heap revealed an extraordi- 
nary mixture of objects: potsherds ranging from early pre- 
Israelite to late Greek; busts and other fragments of statuettes, 
probably Greek, pottery masks, figurines in large variety, great 
quantities of beads, Egyptian amulets with one fragment of a 
Ushabti figure inscribed, an inscribed jar-handle with two lines 
of Hebrew writing, etc. So precious a mine called for exhaust- 
ive working, but the long wished-for tablets and steles are yet. 
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to seek. Without these it will be impossible definitely to estab- 
lish the identity of Tell-es-Safi with Gath. This identification 
has usually been based on the ground of the position and im- 
portance of the site. Our excavations have proved the exist- 
ence of a city quite as ancient as Gath, on a site where Gath 
may reasonably be looked for, fortified at about the period 
when Gath was made a city of defence. That the Tell contains 
inscriptions that will positively prove it to be Gath is quite 
within the range of possibilities. That these may be found by 
us is a desire felt, I am sure, by every subscriber to the Fund. 

“ As I have stated before, my theory of excavation in Palestine 
is to choose a site which is undoubtedly ancient and then to 
turn over as much d¢bris as possible on that site. That is what 
we have been doing both at Tell Zakariya and at Tell-es-Safi, 
and our ability to do soin the future depends largely upon the 
subscribers to the Fund.” 

A week later than this report Dr. Bliss writes to the Com- 
mittee, that “in the large clearance which he has made on the 
north-east plateau at Tell-es-Safi at a depth of 17 feet beneath 
the soil he has uncovered what appears to be an old Canaanite 
temple or high-place wsth three standing stones, or menhirs, 
surrounded by a rude enclosure made of mud andrubble. The 


stones are set in a line directly east and west. They are very 
rude and vary in height from 6 feet to 8 feet. They stand em- 
bedded in the layer of pre-Israelite pottery.” On such sacred 
standing-stones (in A. V. translated “ pillars”) libations of 
blood, milk, honey, or water were poured. Dolmens, “ stone- 
tables’’ or altars, and cromlechs “stone circles” (or Gilgals) 
still exist in great number east of the Jordan, but west of that 
river, with the exception of a few examples in Galilee, none 


have hitherto been found. They seem to have been destroyed 
by the Judean kings, Hezekiah and Josiah, in obedience to the 
injunctions of the Book of Deuteronomy to demolish the reli- 
gious emblems of the Canaanites. Hence, if this is really a 
high plate of the Canaanites, it had probably become buried in 
this d¢ébris before the time of Hezekiah, or otherwise it would 
not have escaped destruction. For a complete description of 
such sacrificial stones and altars, see Robertson Smith, “ Reli- 
gion of the Semites,” pp. 201-212, ed. 1894. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue LaAnp or GOSHEN AND THE Exopus. By Major R. H. 


Brown, C. M. G., Late Royat ENGINEERS, [NSPECTOR- 
GENERAL OF IRRIGATION, LOowER EcGypr. 


Major Brown's little book presents the subject of the Exodus 
ina crisp and very readable manner, drawing his material 
from “contemporaneous and the traditional, or, as some con- 
sider, the revealed ’’ sources. 

After a somewhat sarcastic introduction, in which he pays 
his compliments to Egyptologists, who have, undoubtedly, 
considered that he was encroaching upon their preserves, Major 
Brown takes up the land of Goshen, and here he is at home, 
his duties as government irrigation officer having made him 
very familiar with its topography. He agrees with M. Naville, 
after weighing all the evidence collected, that the land of 
Goshen had no definite boundaries, but extended outwards with 
the increase of the Hebrew inhabitants; that it lay between 
Tel el Kebir, Zagazig, and Bilbeis, and ultimately embraced 
the part of Delta included between the Tanitic branch of the 
Nile on the west, and the desert and Red Sea on the east; and 
that it coincides roughly with the modern period of Sharkiyah 
and part of Kaliubiyah as far as Heliopolis. 

Major Brown also assumes with M. Naville, Prof. Petrie, and 
M. Linant that, at the time of the Exodus, the Red Sea united 
with the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah, and extended some 
distance up the Wadi Tumilat. 

Major Brown holds with many Egyptologists that Amosis, 
the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, probably began and his 
successors continued the policy, until the oppression culmi- 
nated in the reign of Rameses II, for whom the treasure cities 
of Pithom and Rameses were built, and by whose order the 
male children of the Hebrews were to be cast into the river. 
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This theory, however, is not accepted by Prof. Sayce, in his 
latest work on the subject of 7he Early History of the Hebrews. 
He considers that Rameses I, the founder of the nineteenth 
dynasty, and not Amosis, was the “ king that knew not Joseph.” 
He ascribes the changes of attitude towards the Israelites more 
to the differences in religious belief than to the differences of 
nationality. : 

At the time of the Exodus, estimated to be about 1277 Bc., 
Pharaoh Meneptah had his attention distracted by an invasion 
of the Mediterranean natives, which threatened the stability 
of histhrone. Egypt was assailed by a great confederacy of 
Libyan tribes who had allied themselves with the people of 


the north. In consequence of these troubles, the garrisons 
along the eastern borders were depleted or removed for the 
time to meet threatened dangers elsewhere. Hence, such a 
condition of things proved a very favorable opportunity for 
the Hebrews to effect their flight. 

Major Brown takes the reader over the route followed by the 
600,000 Hebrews, ‘‘that were men, besides children,” identify- 
ing the various resting places, Succoth, Etham, Migdol, etc. 

With regard to the pillar of cloud by day anda pillar of fire 
by night, which the Bible narrative says went before the Israel- 
ites to lead the way, it is stated that at the present day, the 
large caravan which every year sets out from Cairo to Mecca, 
are led by men with large torches, which are kept alight during 
the night and illuminates the column of smoke above them, 
so that it appears a pillar of fire. During the day the torches 
are kept burning, so that the column of smoke still serves as a 
guide and indicates the time and place of a halt. 

Major Brown considers that “the sea” which the Israelites 
crossed at the Egyptian frontier and the Yana Siiph, which 
they subsequently reached, could not have been one and the 
same, but that the Bible passage properly translated in the 
terms of our modern maps would read: “But God led the 
people about through the way of the wilderness of the Gulf of 
Akabah.” This makes the route of egress from the land of 
Egypt quite intelligible. 

A high wind arising made a portion of the sea dry land, and 
the same wind carried the smoke of the torches towards the 
Egyptians so that they were unable to see the Israelites until 
they had crossed over, and as the day dawned the wind died 
down, and the water returned and covered the road by which 
the Israelites had passed over, and as the Egyptians became 
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demoralized, as the chariot wheels sank in the wet sand, every- 
thing was soon in frightful confusion, and the greater part of 
the pursuing party were lost. 

Reasons are given for supposing that Meneptah, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, was not drowned, but was on the throne for 
some years after. 

Major Brown has followed closely Brugsch, Sayce, Maspero, 
Naville and Petrie. Hesays: “I know that I shall be sternly 
bidden to put my shoes from off my feet. That much I will 
gladly do to show my great respect for the proprietors, so long 
as I am allowed to promenade about the property with my bare 
feet, a condition which will keep me on the smooth road of 
Egyptological orthodoxy and prevent me wandering into the 
pathless thicket of original speculations.” 

The book is illustrated with maps of the Delta, and Land of 
Goshen, and photographs of the mummies of Ra-sekenen, 
Ramses the Great, Seti I, and a Priestess of Amon. 

(London: Edward Stanford, 26 Cokspur Street, Charing 
Cross,S. W. 8vo, pp. 85. Price, 5s.) 


Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Conder has an interesting article in the 
October Homiletic Review on “Palestine Exploration.” Re- 
garding the Hittites, he says, that probably the oldest remains 
in Syria are those which have with good reason been ascribed 
to the Hittites. At Lachish, in Philistia, Dr. Bliss recently 
found a little seal inscribed in the character known as ‘ Hittite,’ 
and also Egyptian. The Egyptian is not clearly written, and 
has not been read. The Hittite possibly reads ‘Seal of Motur,’ 
which is a well-known Hittite name. This little signet was 
discovered close to others of Egyptian origin dating about 1500 
B.C., and it seems to show the presence of Hittites in the south 
of Palestine—as stated in the Bible—a fact which has some- 
times been disputed (see Genesis xxiii, 7). Another Hittite 
seal is inscribed with cuneiform emblems, which from their 
forms cannot be placed later than about 1500 B.c.; and there 
remains among the Tell Amarna letters one written by a Hittite 
prince of the same age, but in the well-known cuneiform char- 
acters. It has been recognized by specialists that the language 
of this prince (Tarkhundara) is not Semitic, but apparently 
connected with the old Mongol language which was spoken by 
the earliest civilized race of Mesopotamia; and this confirms 
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the Bible statement (Gen. x, 6) that the Hittites were descended 
from the brother of Cush—the father of that Nimrod who 
(Gen. x, 8-15) was the first powerful king of Chaldea. The 
hieroglyphics thus discovered at Hamath, Carchemish, Aleppo, 
and in Armenia and Asia Minor, are of an extremely archaic 
character, and the accompanying art is closely similar to that 
of the earliest monuments of Chaldea. It appears to be estab- 
lished that about 1500 B.c. the Hittites began to disuse this 
script in favor of the better-known cuneiform. It is clear that 
the monuments so inscribed are not all of one age, as the later 
texts are more conventional in character; and it may be sup- 
posed that the oldest and more pictorial date from 2000 B.c. or 
earlier. 

Without entering into disputed questions, it may be said that 
scholars who have given special attention to this new and im- 
portant question (including Dr. Sayce), have been satisfied on 
various general conclusions: 

First, That the Hittites as*represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments, and on those which bear their own inscriptions, were 
not of Semitic race. They resemble the early Mongols of 
Chaldea, and they wore pigtails like the Tartars. Secondly, 
That their language was not Semitic, but ‘suffixing,’ which is 
the characteristic of Mongol dialects. They seem, in short, to 
have been more akin tothe Turks than ‘to Arabs, and the old 
Akkadian or Mongol speech of Chaldea is closely related to 
Turkish. The present writer believes—following Dr. Isaac 
Taylor—that the sounds of the Hittite symbols are recoverable 
from the later forms of their emblems, which were used by the 
Greeks in Cyprus in the fifth century, B.c.; but this does not 
prove the Hittites to have been Greeks, any more than the use 
of cuneiforms by Persians proves their invention of that script, 
which all scholars attribute to the ancient Mongols of Southern 
Chaldea. He believes that these texts were written by subjects 
of the earliest kings of Babylon (from about 2300 B.c.), who 
wrote in the same language, and who conquered Aleppo in 
Syria, but of whom no other monuments are at present known. 
The names of such kings, including Sumuabi, Sumulaan, and 
Zabu, may finally be recognized to occur on these monuments, 
but under any circumstances their great antiquity may be con- 
sidered certain, as also the fact that the kings of Babylon in- 
vaded Syria, and had power in Palestine down to about 1600 
B.c., When the Egyptians conquered it. This fully agrees with 
the Bible statements (Gen. xiv, 1), as to Cherdorlaomer and 
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Amraphel, and the latter (‘Ammuravul) is generally recog- 
nized as having conquered Syria, while in his time (the time of 
Abraham), the Semitic speech of the race to which Abraham 
belonged first came into common use, other monuments in such 
speech being as yet only attributed with very great uncertainty 
to an older period. The ‘confusion of tongues’ indeed coin- 
cides with the foundation of a Babylonian empire (Gen. xi, 
1-9), and in the older age of the sons of Cush only one ancient 
language has been proved to have been in use among the 
writers of tablets on monuments. 


Professor Hilprecht writes to the Sunday School Times that: 
Since the beginning of the intense heat in June, the scene of 
the -principal activity of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania has shifted from the lower western 
mounds of the ruins of Nippur to the temple hill on the east 
side of the now dry bed of theancient canal. A considerable 
gang of Arab workmen has commenced to remove the super- 
ficial earth from a new section of the eastern corner of the 
temple enclosure, where in previous years many inscribed vase- 
fragments of the highest importance were found. Other gangs 
are employed in the outlying mounds, with a view of obtaining 
a true picture of all the ancient settlements around the temple. 

Experience has shown that the upper strata of the mounds 
yield less numerous and important finds than are met with in 
the deeper trenches. Consequently, a large mass of sand and 
earth will have to be removed before the expected rich results 
will be reached. But even these upper layers, in which, among 
other things, the remains of the post-Christian Jewish settle- 
ments are hidden, are by no means bare of valuable finds. At 
a depth of eight feet below the surface, near the crown of a 
hill, were discovered five inscribed Hebrew bowls (of about 
A. D. 700) and two other bowls partly covered with Hebrew 
characters, and containing a skull fully inscribed with a He- 
brew legend. The skull fell in pieces, but all the parts were 
carefully saved. Similar skulls are preserved in the British 
and Royal Prussian museums. A’ few more inscribed Hebrew 
bowls were gathered from neighboring trenches. 

Among the other results obtained during the month of June 
we may mention sixty-one perfect and a large number of im- 
perfect cuneiform tablets, two fragments of clay cylinders of 
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the Neo-Babylonian period, six seal cylinders, four thin glass 
bottles, one of especially beautiful form and color, resembling 
in shape somewhat an army canteen; two so-called tear bottles 
in glass, four Sassanian lamps, and a large knife, twelve and a 
half inches long, with a wooden handle. Of especial interest 
is a silver coin of Athens, and a fragment of inscribed diorite, 
which belongs to the third pre-Christian millennium. The lat- 
ter evidently found its way into the upper strata accidentally, 
at a much later time, when the lower ground was disturbed, 
possibly in connection with a burial. One hundred and twenty- 
eight graves were opened during the same month. In one of 
them two sheets of gold (diamond shaped) were found, belong- 
ing to a Neo-Babylonian lady buried there. 


Contents or THe Proceedings or tHe Society oF BIBLicaL 
ArcH#oLocy Vou. XXI, Parr 6. 


Recent discoveries at Abydos and Negadah, F. Legge-Hit- 
tite Notes, Prof. A. H. Sayce. Notes on Hittite Inscriptions, 
Prof. Dr. Hommel. Notes on some Egyptian Deities, F. G. 
Hilton Price. The Blessings of Asher, Naphthali and Joseph, 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne. Notes on the name Pachomius ; “ Above” 
and “ Below” in Copte; Egyptian “ Orantes,” W. E.C. Danc- 
ing Worship, J. Offord. Assyriological Notes, C. H. W. J. 
Chedorlaomer, J. Offord. 

Says Professor Sayce: “ With our present materials we can- 
not get much beyond the graphic decipherment of the Hittite 
texts. But this graphic decipherment is a necessary prelimi- 
nary of their phonetic decipherment. The Hittite system of 
writing was mainly ideographic, and until these ideographs are 
classified and analysed, and the use of them explained, there 
is little good in attempting to decipher in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The arrangement of the characters is another mat- 
ter which has to be carefully considered. Not only was the 
Boustrophedon made of writing adopted in the case of the lines 
of the texts, it was sometimes adopted also in the case of the 
columns of characters of which the lines are composed. The 
position of the determinatives and ideographs, again, in rela- 
tion to the phonetic characters, was as little fixed as it is in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt, though the rule was 
that in most instances the determinative should precede the 
word it determined if the latter were a substantive. Whether 
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it were pronouuced in such a case is a question. Usually, in- 
deed, the name of a man’s father, or of the country once which 
he ruled, assumed an adjectival form, as in Vannic or the 
Argawa Sarr-us Khattannas, and in that case it followed its 
subject, though, as in Greek and other inflected languages, 
there was no reason why it should not also precedeit. Asin 
Greek, too, the ethnic and patronymic adjectives could have 
the same suffix.” 


Some interesting cuneiform texts from the Kuyunjik Collec- 
tions of the British Museum have lately been made available 
to students. Dr. Boissier has given the continuation of his 
Documents assyriens relatifs aux présages, the third fasiculus of 
which contains twenty-one texts, dealing with omens and fore- 
casts, one of them including medical prescriptions. These in- 
scriptions, although they are not grouped according to the 
“series” which the Assyrians themselves have indicated, will 
serve in enlarging one’s knowledge concerning the early prac- 
tice of astrology, the cradle of which must certainly be sought 
for in Mesopotamia. For a future part of his work, Dr. 
Boissier reserves an index verborum as the translation of 
some of the omen-texts here published. 

Another part of the same collection has been made the sub- 
ject of a recent publication by Professor Craig of the University 
of Michigan. It contains the well-known series of astrological 
texts belonging to the great astrological work attributed to 
Sargon of Agade, called by the Assyrians “ Inuma Kakab-Bil,” 
that is “ When the star of Bil.” 


“ Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” is the title of a 
contribution by Professor Jastrow of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the recent number of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures. The author, after refer- 
ring to the famous Babylonian cylinder with two-seated figures 
and a tree between them, discusses a passage of the Gilgamish 
Epic, in which he sees, in the episode of Eabani and Ukhat, a 
close resemblance to the Biblical story of Adam and Eve, as- 
serting that the Biblical and Babylonian tales “embody some 
of the traditions belonging to the period when man lived in 
close association with animals.” 
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A second edition has recently been published of the Guide 
to the Egyptian Antiquities and Casts in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. The new edition has not only been considerably en- 
larged, owing to a number of recent acquisitions, but has been 
worked out on the basis of a systematic grouping of the ob- 
jects described, which renders it independent of any re-ar- 
rangement of the galleries of the Museum. Reference to 
modern Egyptological works have been added, and a number 
of illustrations enhance the value of the book, 


There has recently been published in Berlin, a little pam- 
phlet of eighty-seven pages, entitled Grammatik der aramdi- 
schen Muttersprache Jesu, “Grammar of the Aramaic mother- 
tongue of Jesus.” In this work Dr. Martin Schultze has 
endeavored to give a short grammatical sketch of the Biblical- 
Aramaic and Palmyrene dialects, followed by some specimens 
of Assyrian-Aramaic ,Nabatean and Palmyrene inscriptions. 


The first and second numbers of a new periodical called 
“‘Deralte Orient” contain contributions by Dr. Winckler on the 
‘People of Western Asia,” and by Carl Niebuhr, entitled Die 
Amarna-Zeit, “ The Amarna-Time.” This periodical is intended 
for the general public, and those who approach the ancient his- 
tory of Asia for the first time will doubtless be interested. 


As an essay for a prize offered in 1890 by the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Vienna, Dr. Joh. Déller has pub- 
lished an interesting treatise on rythm, metre and strophic 
poems in Hebrew poetry, under the title of Rhythmus, Metrth 
und Strophik.in der biblisch-hebraischen Poeste, systematisch dar- 
gestellt, After a short examination of the principal systems 
he arrives at the conclusion that in the Hebrew poetry of the 
Bible there was rhythm, but no metre; various kinds of 
strophes can be distinguished, among which the antistrophes 
and interchanging strophes are of most frequent occurrence, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The permanent council of the international congress of pre- 
historic anthropology and archeology is organizing its 12th ses- 
sion in connection with the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900. 
The congress has been accepted in the official series and will be 
held under the patronage of the French government. The or- 
ganizing committee comprises French specialists of world-wide 
teputation in this branch of study, which is itself of universal 
interest. The president is M. Alexandre Bertrand, curator of 
the Saint-Germain Museum of National Antiquities, and the 
vice-presidents are Professors Gaudry and Hamey of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Among the members are authori- 
ties like Maspero, De Morgan, now directing excavations in 
Persia, Oppert, the Celtic scholar D’Arbois, de Jubainville, 
Baron de Baye, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Professers Berthe- 
lot, Milne-Edwards, De Lapparent, Letourneau, Manouvrier, 
and M. Salmon Reinach, Salmon and Topinard. On the whole, 
the committee represents the whole field of prehistoric science 
from the point of view of anthropology, ethnography and 
archeology. 

The congress will open on the 2oth of August and last until 
the asth inclusively. The opening session will be held in the 
Exposition Palais de Congres. The other meetings will take 
place in the lecture halls of the College de France. The final 
program for the work of the congress will be drawn up after 
consultation with the scholars of other countries to whom the 
committee is sending out invitations. 

The card of membership is 15 francs, giving right to all the 


publications of the congress. The Secretary General is M. le 
Dr. Verneau, professor d’anthropologie, 148 Rue Broca, Paris. 


Major R. H. Brown relates the following account of his visit 
to Professor Petrie while in Egypt: ‘“ Now I hope the Pro- 
fessor will not consider it an abuse of hospitality if I describe 
what I might call, without being guilty of slang, his ‘ diggings.’ 
I went with a friend one day to visit him at Tel el Amarna in his 
temporary home ; it reminded me of the mud-cells formed by 
a wasp-like insect, common in Egypt, as a preparation for lay- 
ing an egg. Though Professor Petrie’s object was, we happen 
to know, a different one to the insect’s, the general result was 
much the same upon a larger scale. The house (to give it a 
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dignified name) consisted of three low mud walls, enclosing 
about six square yards, which the Professor had plastered 
against somebody else’s mud wall. A gap in one of the sides 
was the doorway, which we entered bowing because we could 
not help it. The roof, I expect, was madeof millet-stalks, but 
I forget. The seats I remember well. I sat on a rickety bed 
about six ‘inches above ground level, in which many ancient 
things seem to have been laid to rest; my friend sat upon an 
empty kerosene tin, and the Professor himself sat on a box con- 
taining a large bottle of pickled Egyptian lizards, snakes, bats, 
toads, and other reptiles, and smaller mammalia destined for 
the British Museum. Lying in the corner of this reception- 
room, was the recently discovered cast of Khu n-Aten’s head, 
which he picked up and discoursed about, drawing attention 
to certain details in the cast that showed that it wastaken after 
death. Inthis mean hut were collected treasures which were 
soon to create a stir in the world of Egyptologists and antiqua- 
ries.” 


At Harvard University, what was formerly a branch of the 
Semitic department—Egyptology—has been taken from its old 
place and formed into a department by itself, Professor Lyth- 
goe, formerly connected with this department, remaining its 
head. One of the courses will deal with the history of Egypt 
‘to the Macedonian period, with a study of the architecture, its 
sculpture, painting, religion, funeral customs, its industrial arts 
and kindred subjects. The other two subjects concern the 
Egypt of Herodotus and the reading of hieroglyphics. 


At the annual meeting of the Archeological Institute of 
America, Rev. Dr. John P. Peters presented a report from the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in respect to the 
American School of Oriental Study and Research in Palestine. 
The Society approved by vote the union of the School with the 
Institute, but no further steps towards the organization of the 
School will be taken until the return of Professor J. H. Thayer 
from Europe. 
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In the last month the excavations being carried on in the 
Forum under the direction of Signor Giacomo Boni have con- 
tinued to give splendid results. 

Hundreds of tons of earth have been removed from the side 
of the Basilica Aimilia, which is now almost entirely uncovered. 


In addition to the huge fragments of the inscription discovered 
last June, the bases of nine columns supporting the portico of 
the facade have been brought to light, and the mosaic pave- 
ment of the interior has been cleared of the stones and rubbish 
with which it has been covered for the last thousand years. 
Part of the pavement had been destroyed in making a medie- 
val sewer, but part is in splendid preservation. 

As far as yet can be seen the front of the Basilica must have 
extended for at least one hundred and twenty feet, while its. 
depth, as far as hitherto excavated, is about eighty feet. Proba- 
bly the original floor of the edifice ran back two or three times. 
this distance, but for the moment houses and embankments 
bar the way to further excavations. 

The excavations along the Sacra Via are still giving good re- 
sults, though they will have to be suspended for a while in 
order not to destroy the cart road needed for carrying away 


the earth and rough stones removed from the other sites. 

Perhaps the most interesting discovery of all recently made 
by Signor Boniis that of the original mosaic pavement in the 
house of the Vestals. 

The ruins of this edifice were supposed to have been fully 
excavated some years ago by Professor Lanciani, but the dis- 
covery just made proves that the work was then done in an un- 
scientific fashion, which left the most interesting part of the 
building still buried. The pavement lies some three feet below 


the level of what Professor Lanciani supposed to be the floor 
of the house. A staircase built against one of the walls runs 
down toit. Partof the staircase was discovered by the former 
excavators, who, by simply following the steps downward 
might easily have come on the mosaic pavement. 

A similar pavement has also been discovered in a chamber of 
the house of the Vestals, and another in the corner of the 
Domus Publica: Signor Boni has also discovered a portion of 


the massive and splendidly built wall of the Domus Publica. 
In the Regia the remains of another altar and part of the 
mosaic pavement have also been discovered—not a bad record 
for a month’s work under an almost tropical sun in a place 
which up to a few months ago was declared by incompetent. 
specialists so have been fully excavated. 
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HONORARY SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 


SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classica) 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EcyprT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America. passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr2co-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis. Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Y. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (GJ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 


colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) Incontinuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec~ 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subs¢ription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(s9 Temple Street, Boston), aad local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather. 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 


American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
Tion Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer, All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 





